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ESIGNERS' JOTTINGS. 



The lecture by Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson upon < The Essentials of Design for Stained 
Glass * was given, as announced, before the Society of 
Designers in Clifford's Inn Hall, on Tuesday, 21st May, 
1901 5 Mr. Geo. C. Haite, President of the Society, being 
in the chair. The lecturer gave an interesting historical 
retrospect of work in stained glass, and a variety of hints 
based upon his long experience of the art. He pointed 
out, for example, that in a tall window the treatment of 
the top must be very different from that of the lower 
portion, as it was considerably further from the eye of 
the spectator 5 that in a larger building much heavier leads 
and bolder work were needed than in a small one ; and 
that the colouration of a window should be suited to its 
situation, that for a northern window being unsuitable for 
one which had a southern aspect. 



Dealing with the treatment of design for stained glass, 
Mr. Jackson urged that the nature of the material must 
be considered and utilised, its beauty being developed 
and its special qualities used as the starting point of the 
treatment. The necessities of manufacture must be 
frankly recognised, and, indeed, rather emphasised than 
slurred over in an attempt at concealment. Moderation 
in effect and a sane treatment of the subjects chosen was 
usually more pleasing in effect than the b zarre and 
extravagant, or the attempt to overstep the line dividing 
pictorial design from that appropriate to stained glass. 

Another point to which the lecturer directed attention, 
was that any effect requiring the expression of tonal 




ILLUSTRATION TO CHAUCER'S ' ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE,' 
hROM WATER-COLOUR DESIGN BY L. FAIRFAX-MUCKLET 

The swiftest of these arowes fxve 
Out of a bowe for to drive, 
And best f ether ed for to flee, 
And fairest eke, was clepid Beaute 



values was inappropriate in a window, only such things as 
were intelligible in silhouette being really admissible. 
Blacking out added enormously to the brilliancy of a 
window. It was essential that if the subject stretched 
across several lights, each light should compose happily 
within its own limits while bearing its part in the general 
composition. Those qualities of design which were 
admirable when properly treated in mural paintings would 
generally commend themselves in a window, though it 
was permissible so to arrange the effect as to produce 
greater variety of colour. Finally the lecturer urged that 
it should be borne in mind that a design in stained glass 
was purely design in coloured light, and everything which 
obscured the brilliancy of the effect of the light so as to 
make the glass dull and dead was entirely out of place. 



In the discussion which followed, the President said it 
was a matter for thankfulness that much of the stained 
glass work of the early Victorian period would not last j 
it was not only badly designed, but badly executed, and 
would fall to pieces. Mr. Philip H. Newman, Vice- 
President of the Society, referred to the windows put into 
St. Paul's Cathedral as the most disastrous failures in 
stained-glass work executed in the present generation. 
Mr. B. Andrew Lillie, who assisted Mr. Jackson in the 
demonstration of methods and processes of manufacture, 
joined in the discussion. 



Of the many eulogistic Press notices of the late Sir 
Walter Besant and his work, few have omitted an 
appreciative word in reference to the time he gave so 
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freely to the work of the Society of Authors. It was the 
fashion in those days to sneer at the man who gave 
his time to 'other people's work ' as a visionary, fame- 
hungered. The quiet steady work in such connections of 
such men as the late Sir Walter Besant has done 
much, and will do more, to stifle the sour whispers of 
the narrow and egotistical creatures who think so much 
q{' their own poor souls and ' individualities " — save 
the mark ! culled from what dry bones ! — as to be 
unable to lend a hand to the work of good fellow- 
ship. None recognised more fully than Sir Walter 
Besant that in working for others he was working for 
himself ; that in working for himself he was working for 
others ; and in his manly and unselfish writings and 
other work he has left behind him a most endurable 
monument. 



On this subject the following cutting from the Daily 
Mail may be of interest : — ' Sir Walter Besanfs death 
makes it interesting to recall that the Society of Authors, 
with which his name will always be associated, was started 
at a meeting held by some fifteen men at Mr. Scoone's 
chambers, Garrick-street, in September, t ? 8 3. Its 
objects were : (1) The maintenance, definition, and 
defence of literary property ; (2) the consolidation and 
amendment of the laws of domestic copyright ; and 
(3) the promotion of international copyright. Lord 
Tennyson was the first president, and among the 
vice-presidents were Lord Lytton, Sir Theodore Martin, 



Matthew Arnold, Huxley, Tyndall, Cardinal Manning, 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, Charlotte Yonge, George 
Augustus Sala, and, rather oddly, Sir Charles Warren. 1 I 
gave an account some months back of the work done 
during one year by this Society, and showing a most 
remarkable success and progress during the short 
time — less than twenty years — it has been in existence. 



Dr. Henry Ward Irvine, of Birmingham, was con- 
sulting physician to an institution, and was charged 
before the General Medical Council with having 
advertised for practice, an act beneath the dignity of 
the profession. The case was heard by the Council 
in November, 1900, and was adjourned to May, 1901 ; 
and, in the interval, Dr. Irvine withdrew from medical 
practice, and was appointed an Inspector of Schools. 
Naturally the incident gave rise to a crop of questions 
in the House of Commons, though it does not seem 
clear to me how a breach of professional etiquette, 
though a most serious matter while in practice, should 
be any bar to the poor medical man obtaining employ- 
men in a different capacity. One honourable gentleman 
said that ' over and over again the decisions of the 
Medical Council have been challenged in the Law 
Courts, and they have always been upheld." And quite 
properly too, so far as they relate to the practice of 
the profession. But what does Mr. Chamberlain mean by 
speaking of the Medical Society's regulation against adver- 
tising as : the trades union rule of the medical profession ?" 
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The * Artists' Association,' which started out with the 
laudable intention of getting 700 members at a guinea 
apiece, has only succeeded in getting some 450 or so, 
and, I am informed, is not likely to be proceeded with. 
Now is the time for the strong man, if one can be found 
in the 'artist' profession ; it seems too childish to give in 
so near the goal ; the other 250 might surely be found 
somewhere — there are plenty of artists about. Or is the 
reason for not proceeding a more radical one ? And is it 
too much to hope 
that the time has 
arrived when the 
picture-dealing wolf 
and the picture- 
painting lamb shall 
lie in sweet accord, 
instead of on their 
lonesomes, as here- 
tofore ? It is certain- 
ly worth considera- 
tion, in forming -any 
society, to have a 
common interest 
between its members. 
We have seen more 
than one ambitious 
scheme fail through 
non -observance of 
that principle. 



I have received the 
first copy of The 
Decorators'* and 
PalntL rs ' Magazine. 
a bright little trade 
monthly, which, 
though they do not 
claim it on the cover, 
seems likely to be of 
interest to wallpaper 
designers. The 
editor has not been 
at his work long 
enough to lose 
entirely his sense of 
humour, for I find, 
under the heading of 
' Practical Recipes/ 
the following : — ' To 
gild on new white- 
washed plaster, use 
Qgg beaten up in 
whisky ; gild at once 
as the work goes on.' 
I think I see the 
British craftsman 
a-gilding. 



exported largely to the Colonies, to the East, and to 
Continental countries. Foreign-made paper has never sold 
well in England. The designs do not appeal to English 
taste, the widths do not suit English methods of decora- 
tion. Our manufacturers ought, therefore, to have been 
doing well. So some of them were, but the competition 
was encouraging the production of shoddy goods and 
cutting of prices. The leading manufacturers considered 
that the only way to improve the industry — and also their 

own financial posi- 
tion — was by com- 
bination. 1 




'PH /ETON'S SISTERS,' FROM BLACK AND WHITE OF PICTURE 
BY L. FAIRFAX-BUCKLEY 



The writer, after 
describing the for- 
mation of the 
scheme and the 
methods adopted in 
combining the var- 
ious firms of manu- 
facturers, goes on to 
say : — 

' Having consoli- 
dated 98 per cent, 
of the trade, the 
organisers proceeded 
to tie up the 
merchants. One 
combination leads to 
another. Without 
agreements with the 
dealers in wallpaper 
the trust would have 
been in greater 
danger of competi- 
tion. But an abso- 
lutely binding agree- 
ment was made with 
practically all mer- 
chants to buy paper 
only from the as- 
sociated firms. The 
alternative was a 
boycott. If a mer- 
chant bought outside 
the trust it would 
not supply him with 
a single piece. And 
as the firms in the 
trust made all the 
best paper, no 
merchant of standing 
could afford to be 
independent of them. 
Another alliance of 
a looser kind was 
made with the 
makers of machinery. 



So one of the first acts of the new reign is to give the 
work of designing the new postage stamps to an Austrian 



An article in the Daily Mall of 16th May, signed 
Robert Donald and entitled ' An Ironclad Monopoly,' 
gives about the most terse account I have seen of the 
conception, formation, and working of the Wallpaper 
Trust. It opens : — 

'The best-organised trust in this country is known 
as the Wallpaper Manufacturers, Limited. It represents 
thirtv-one firms and 98 per cent, of the trade. 

'England has been for some years the leading country 
for the manufacture of wallpaper. We are exporters, 
and import little. Wallpapers of the best class are 



Then, as to economy of working : — 

' One firm's mills had been turning out several kinds 
of paper. The trust specialised. One mill was occupied 
exclusively with cheap paper, another with more expensive 
or artistic paper, and so on. Prices were at once revised, 
with the result that the cost of the cheapest classes of 
paper rose from 10 to 20 per cent. Paper which sold at 
6d. was increased to yd. or 8d. per yard, but the prices 
of the dearer papers remained the same. All control 
over prices and selling was centralised. Many of the 
travellers were discharged. New machinery was put 
down where required, the export trade vigorously pushed, 
but instead of three or four travellers competing with 
each other in the same field only one traveller was sent. 
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The economies secured during the first year were almost 
sufficient in themselves to pay the dividends.' 

In former issues I have dealt with the trust's effect on 
wallpaper designing as a profession ; the Daily Mail 
writer does not go into this branch of his subject. 

'The board, who are the former heads of the leading 

firms, keep a firm grip of the business 

They are practically the men who keep their fingers on 
the pulse of the trade. They carry out to the utmost 
the economics of large scale production. 

'The Wallpaper Trust enjoys an enviable immunity 
from foreign competition. If it maintains a high standard 
of artistic execution, with originality and good ta^te in 
design, it can hold its foreign market. Up to now the 
foreign trade has increased. The only serious competitor 
would be the United States, where there is another trust, 
and I am informed there is an alliance between the two. 
The, American designs, in any case, do not appeal to the 
English public. New competitors at home find them- 
selves faced with a closed market. They can supply 
small builders, and that is what the firms outside the 
trust are doing. There has been brisk competition 
recently in the cheaper class of papers used by jerry- 
builders, and one of the trust firms in Chelsea is trying to 
undersell the outsiders in their own lines. They have 
created a brisk demand, but are probably selling in the 
meantime at a loss to crush competitors. 

'Serious competition is more likely to come from 
Germany. English wallpaper of new design is fashion- 
able just now in Germany, and the Germans have started 
importing the English paper-making machines, which are 
the best. This is almost a sure prelude to making export 
paper from English designs of the size and style to suit 
English taste. No doubt the promoters of the trust 
foresaw this danger when they tied up the dealers. 
Their monopoly depends to a great extent on the 
stability of this compact. Up to now there has been no 
difficulty in keeping a tight hold on the merchants. The 
directors of the Wallpaper Trust occupy a strong 
position, and could, if they chose, supply better paper at 
the same price as under competition and maintain our 
supremacy in the business by excellence of quality.' 

I hear on all sides that the past year has been a very 
trying one for pattern designers. For various reasons the 
calico-printing trade has been in an very unsettled state ; 
and the great combines, necessary though they may be 
for the development of trade (of course, there are various 
opinions on this point), have not contributed to making 
the designer feel in suits with fortune. The fashion 
for ' art ' cretonnes, which started with William Morris's 
application of the richer and bolder effects of the old 
hangings — silks, velvets, and tapestry — to their poor 
relation, cotton, seems now almost to have worn itself 
out. The decay has been assisted by the introduction 
or development, during the last few years, of the cheap 
cotton ' tapestries ' from the various Continental manu- 
facturing centres ; which, by their cheapness, seem to 
have taken away the last leg on which the ambitious 
cotton 'art' hanging stood. 

Contemporaneously we have seen a revival in chintzes ; 
those old-fashioned glazed chintzes so dearly loved by the 
women j who never, after all, took kindly to the 
' aesthetic' business. This (the chintz revival) was at its 
height a year or two ago, and like everything else 
in this booming age, suffered great risks of quick 
exhaustion at the hands of the salesmen. In that direction 
things are now getting steadier, but the chintz revival 
has indubitably left its marke on the fashion in designs for 
calico-printing j and will probably prove to be the death- 
blow to art cretonne. One can hardly be sorry, for 



after all, it was only to be expected that the customs 
of hundreds of years should be stronger than the ' Morris 
School ' ; and a people who have been accustomed to the 
honest gaiety of spotted cotton can scarcely be expected to 
appreciate its use in unsuccessful imitations of the 
grave dignity of woollen tapestry or the richness of silk. 

In chintzes, at present, there is not much room for the 
designer. Fashion decrees they shall be * old-fashioned ' 
chintzes, and the most influential firms have practically 
inexhaustible stores of blocks and designs to draw upon — 
ready for use, without need of the designer's aid. One of 
the most used and most favourite period is that of fifty 
years ago, and most wonderful pieces of work some of 
them are, full of clever artistry. Of course there is also 
a certain amount of revival of the styles — the ' Louis * 
and ' Empire,* etc., etc. The fashion has had its influ- 
ence, too, on wallpapers, which are becoming more chaste 
and dainty in style. 

Reverting to the cotton ' tapestries ' from the Conti- 
nent. It will be interesting to note their future career. 
When people buy a ' tapestry ' they generally expect it to 
last longer than a print, but I think a genuine French 
cotton ' tapestry ' will run an art Cretonne a quick race 
to a close finish. And beat, I think, for while both have 
all the fast-flying properties of inimitable aniline, the 
peculiar nature of the fibre used in its manufacture brings 
an additional trouble on 'French tapestry's' devoted head. 
A little exposure to light and air makes it very hard and 
brittle and liable to ' cut.' But then it's cheaper than 
British woollen goods, and so will have its day. 

The designs are English, almost invariably, at least in 
those that sell best in the English market. This would 
be a satisfactory fact for English designers if only the 
powers that be would instil British notions of the trade 
moralities into the minds of French manufacturers and 
their English agents. But — though far be it from me to 
say there are not some notable exceptions — the general 
methods of business are eminently unsatisfactory. Still 
designers who are not 'fed up ' with promises will find 
them ineffably grateful for the loan of a few designs. 

The design for Axminster carpet, of which we give an 
illustration, was made by Messrs. Fred. J. Mayers and G. 
Howard Woodhouse, of Kidderminster, for Messrs. 
John Crossley and Sons, Limited, of Halifax, to whom 
we are indebted for permission to illustrate the design. 

The Sixth Annual General Meeting of the Society of 
Designers is announced for 25th June. As we go to 
press prior to this date, it is impossible to give a report of 
the meeting earlier than in the August number. 

Information respecting the Society may be obtained on 
application to the Hon. Secretary of the Society of 
Designers, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

I. B. 
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The exact value of the opera in the annual 
equation of music in London is artistically 
difficult to decide. A great flourish of trumpets had pre- 
ceded the commencement of the Covent Garden season 
about the new stage and new scenery. As those who love 
music are still old-fashioned enough to go to the Opera to 
hear, this was rather like writing a play round those 
historical pump and buckets of Mr. Vincent Crummies. 
The wealthy syndicate imported a new manager, Mr. 
Messager, whose claims to fame are that he is the husband 
of the lady who once perpetrated ballads under the 
pseudonym of Hope Temple, and that he once composed 
an opera which could not be forced down the throats of 
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